states agreed to eliminate the nuclear weapons on their soil as part of the START I reductions, and to join the Non-Proliferation Treaty as non-nuclear-weapon states "in the shortest possible time," leaving Russia as the sole inheritor of the Soviet Union's nuclear weapons. Belarus has acceded to the NPT, and in the fall of 1993, Kazakhstan reiterated its pledge to do so quickly, but Ukraine has not. The U.S. Senate, the Russian Supreme Soviet, and the Kazakh and Belarusan parliaments have approved START I. As noted in Chapter 1, Ukraine poses the greatest risk, as there are a growing number of voices in that country raising questions about the wisdom of eliminating the nuclear weapons now on Ukrainian soil, and in November 1993, the Ukrainian Rada acted to ratify START without accepting the denuclearization commitment of the Lisbon Protocol. Efforts to resolve the issue are continuing, but Ukraine's ultimate decision remains in doubt.
The Risks of Breakdown
The risks of theft of nuclear weapons or fissile materials in the former Soviet Union are serious. The Soviet Union maintained an elaborate system of security and command and control to ensure against any unauthorized seizure or use of nuclear weapons, and the Russian government is trying to maintain this system.11 Controls over fissile materials were traditionally based primarily on extensive physical security measures, rather than detailed accounting, and this continues to be the basic approach. The overall integrity of these systems is difficult to determine, particularly since their heavy reliance on secrecy limits the information available to the public.
For now, the U.S. intelligence community is confident that the nuclear weapons of the former Soviet Union remain under firm central control and security.12 Fissile materials pose a more difficult question. The intelligence community continues to check out each report of theft, transfer, or sale of nuclear weapons or fissile materials, but has "not, to this point, detected the sale or transfer of significant nuclear material, nor the sale or transfer of the weapons themselves."13 But not all reports have been successfully tracked down. Given the level of social turbulence in Russia, control over weapons and materials could erode over time. Already, there are dozens of reports of events suggesting some erosion of the organizations involved in controlling these materials. These include large-scale military corruption and extensive thefts of conventional weapons, myriad cases of theft of civilian nuclear materials,
" For a current description, see Bruce Blair, The Logic of Accidental Nuclear War (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1993).
12 See, for example, testimony of CIA Director R. James Woolsey, House Foreign Affairs Committee, July 28,1993. Weapons outside of Russia are under Russian operational conlrol. Those in Ukraine, however, raise greater concerns. If the dispute with Russia over Ukraine's denuclearization commitments and related issuest non-Russian state in which they •were deployed, and on February 3,1993, the Russian Ministry of Defense reported that all former Soviet tactical nuclear weapons from ships and submarines had been withdrawn to Russia. Despite many rumors of "loose ruilcesr there appears to be no serious basis for questioning these Russian announcements.
